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sentation of minorities will assume a new importance ; while the claims 
of woman to be admitted to her proper legal and social position can no 
longer be treated with unseemly disdain. Once freed from our military 
and financial troubles, topics like these will demand our attention, and 
the progress of liberalism, already rapid, will become still more so. 
It is as a symptom and aid of that progress that we hail with satis- 
faction the reappearance in America of Mr. Mill's great work. 



5. — The Races of the Old World : a Manual of Ethnology. By 
Chables L. Brace, Author of " Hungary in '51," " Home-Life in 
Germany," "Norse Folk," etc. New York: Charles Scribner. 
1863. 12mo. pp. 540. 

Mr. Brace here comes before us in a new character. Long famil- 
iarly and favorably known to our reading public by his lively and 
instructive pictures of foreign travel and adventure and the life of for- 
eign peoples, he ventures now into the field of science. His journey- 
ings this time carry him up and down the ages, and from continent to 
continent ; and he endeavors to set before us home-life upon the grand- 
est scale, where nations are the individuals and the family is all human- 
ity. That his book is the fruit of varied and interested study, no one 
who reads it will fail to perceive. Nor will it be questioned that his 
plan was formed in the real interest of the public, whom it .greatly con- 
cerns to be furnished with a trustworthy introduction to a science so 
new, and claiming to have accomplished so much, as linguistic ethnol- 
ogy. "We presume that the Manual will be well received, and valued 
for the considerable amount of information which/it contains, and which 
is hardly otherwise accessible to the general reader, being scattered 
through whole libraries of books and periodicals. 

It is perhaps hardly worth while to criticise closely a work of so 
popular character and small pretension. Its author does not claim to 
be a scholar, either linguistic or ethnological. He has done just what 
any man of culture, whose interest had been especially attracted to the 
bearings. of race on history, might have done : he has examined with 
diligence all the authorities within his reach, of various character and 
value, and has assembled their opinions, — comparing and selecting 
from these when they disagree with one another, but not attempting to 
test and verify them by the evidence on which they are founded. We 
cannot, however, refrain from pointing out one obvious and fundamental 
fault, which lessens in no small degree the value of the Manual, and 
detracts from the confidence to be reposed in it ; and the more, as the 
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author, in his Preface, claims to have avoided with particular care this 
very fault. He has aimed, as he supposes, " to separate the theoretical 
and the fanciful from the scientifically true " : in our opinion, he exhib- 
its a marked inclination toward fanciful theory, often even putting it 
foremost, and hiding his facts behind it. He seems not to have acquired 
that critical insight of second class fairly to be expected of a cool-headed 
and sensible compiler whose long dealing with ethnological authorities 
has taught him to distinguish sound deductions from wild speculations, 
sweeping generalizations, and elaborate fictions of false science. He 
has been too unmindful that, vast as is the progress which philological 
science has made in these days, as well in method as in positive acqui- 
sitions of knowledge, the number of those who want to outstrip its 
course, to tell more than they know, to draw vast conclusions from 
scanty data, is hardly less than it has always been. A chief part of 
the skill of every compiler must be shown in arranging his materials 
according to the degree of certainty belonging to them, putting the clear 
and unquestionable conspicuously forward, and the more and more 
doubtful in vanishing perspective behind it. In such proportional ar- 
rangement the Manual is very deficient. As an instance, we may note 
its treatment of the Etruscans. Mr. Brace first tells us that they are 
probably a fragment of some Aryan race, and came into Italy through 
the Alpine passes ; the remainder of the very brief space which he is 
able to allot them he chiefly occupies with warning us that this is a 
very doubtful opinion, and with rehearsing a series of other hypotheses 
respecting them, each one more worthless than the rest. Why not first 
tell us what is really known about them, their position and traceable 
history, their culture, their influence on Rome, and then, in an added 
paragraph, deal briefly with the insoluble problem of their origin, if it 
may not be passed over with the simple declaration that it is insoluble ? 
That the best ethnologists consider the Etruscans of Indo-European 
descent, as Mr. Brace alleges, is not true ; here, as in many other cases, 
he leaves quite out of account the class of those who acknowledge that 
the truth is not and cannot be known, and gives ear only to those who 
pretend to know it. Every few years there arises a new adventurer, 
who chooses to exercise his ingenuity on the perfectly legible .and per- 
fectly unintelligible remains of the Etruscan language, and to make out 
for the race a new pedigree. The latest of the series irrefragably de- 
monstrates them to be Semitic ; and we regret to see that this absurd 
conclusion is blindly accepted by a popular work so widely circulated 
and so generally trustworthy as Appleton's Cyclopaedia. The example 
we have thus cited is not exceptional, but typical. The tendency it 
illustrates, indeed, is conspicuous at the very commencement of the 
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Manual, where the author adopts, as the foundation of his ethnological 
history, the division of the human family (at least on the Eastern con- 
tinent) into Aryan, Semitic, and Turanian races. The first two of these 
are, indeed, actual and well-established classes ; but the third is a mere 
et ccetera, in which it has pleased Bunsen and Miiller — neither of them 
possessing any real scholarship in the languages with which they were 
dealing so summarily — to lump together the rest of mankind. It is 
the classification of ignorance, and can hardly fail to be utterly exploded 
by the increase of knowledge. Of the scholars cited by our author as 
supporting it, Caldwell is learned only in the Tamulian tongues, and a 
very weak philologist outside of their pale ; Hodgson is a meritorious 
collector of vocabularies, and no authority on points of general classifi- 
cation. But Mr. Brace details to us even Miiller's hypothesis respect- 
ing the order and direction of the various Turanian migrations ; as if 
such guesses were of any value in a matter so obscure, when philolo- 
gists are still so far from agreeing as to the interconnection, and succes- 
sion of migration, of the branches of the best-known family, the Indo- 
European ! Miiller himself hardly ventures to claim the Chinese as 
Turanian ; but Mr. Brace ropes them in, with the rest of the crowd, as 
seemingly " the preparation and first formation of it." Chinese mono- 
syllabism is, indeed, the possible preparation of any polysyllabic tongue ; 
but the evidence of its special Turanian connection is yet to be found. 
That our author has not the clearest idea of the peculiarities of Chinese 
speech is shown by the way in which he speaks of it on page 156 : "Its 
distinction is, not merely that it is monosyllabic, but that each syllable 
is a substantial thing, a sentence in itself; as if the minds who used it 
never grew to the idea of a sentence, — of making various words, in 
their modifications, subservient to one logical expression. The Chinese 
has substantially no grammar ; the arrangement of the words, and the 
musical tone, indicating whether a syllable is noun, verb, adjective, or 
particle. There is an average of eight words spelt and pronounced 
exactly alike for every sound which they possess." The first statement 
here is a palpable misapprehension : a Chinese syllable is, indeed, a 
word, but it is not a sentence, any more than a Greek or English word 
is one, — not even so much. The second statement refutes itself: the 
language, having means of distinguishing the different parts of speech, 
does possess a grammar substantially, though not formally ; the clear 
apprehension and distinction by the Chinese of the categories of speech 
has even been made the subject of admiring comment by philologists. 
From the third statement we utterly fail, after faithful effort, to extract 
any intelligible meaning. 

For the suggestion, made on page 161, that the Japanese is the 
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product of a 'mixture of Aino and Chinese, Mr. Brace refers us to no 
authority. A more noteworthy instance of baseless conjecture it would 
be very hard to find : the theory has not consistency enough to admit 
of being exploded. 

The Egyptians, whom our author prefers to speak of as Hamites, 
are brought into the trinity of races by being pronounced " probably 
only the earliest appearance of crystallization of the Semitic." We 
greatly doubt whether his readers will derive any clear conception 
from such highly figurative expressions, which are better adapted to 
cover, while they betray, a want of distinctness in the author's ideas, 
than to edify those whom he addresses. Half the mysteries and mis- 
apprehensions of philology arise out of the substitution of the language 
of tropes for that of facts, in treating of linguistic phenomena. We 
heartily wish that Mr. Brace had left out of his book the name Hamitic, 
and all the theories therewith connected. Venturesome hypotheses are 
least out of place when given along with the evidence on which they 
profess to be founded, and addressed to scholars ; presented barely, and 
in a work intended for general readers, they encumber the facts which 
they accompany, and blur the features of the ethnological picture. If 
Mr. Brace had begun with modern times and well-established and 
obvious groupings, and followed up each great family connectedly 
from its latest representatives to its remotest traceable past, putting 
known facts in front and reserving to the last the periods of doubt and 
darkness, he would have left a clear impression on his reader's mind, 
and taught much truth and little error, even though sketching in the 
unknown at the end, according to any authority he chose to select. 

Decidedly the best part of the Manual is that in which its author 
is most original and independent, namely, the concluding book, devoted 
to the subjects of man's antiquity and unity. Mr. Brace presents and 
discusses, in a perspicuous and instructive manner, the lately discovered 
evidences, geological and archaeological, bearing upon the age of our 
race, and the considerations favoring and opposing its derivation from 
a single pair. Here he fairly grasps and commands the subject he 
has in hand ; his statements are lucid, and his reasonings ingenious, 
securing the interest of the reader even when they do not wholly con- 
vince him. His application of the Darwinian theory of natural selec- 
tion to the history of races is a novel and interesting feature. His 
conclusion — drawn with all due modesty, and the freedom from dog- 
matism which befits a question of so much obscurity — is in favor of 
unity, and an antiquity vastly greater than is usually allowed. 

The book is very handsomely and correctly printed, save in the 
matter of the punctuation, which is so uniformly bad as to call for 
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serious animadversion. The notes are also very unsatisfactory, hard 
to find, and, when found, much too indefinite to help the reader who 
may feel curious to trace to their sources the facts and opinions pre- 
sented in the text. 



6. — Christianity the Religion of Nature. Lectures delivered before the 
Lowell Institute. By A. P. Peabody, D. D., LL. D., Preacher to 
the University, and Plummer Professor of Christian Morals in Har- 
vard College. Boston : Gould and Lincoln. 1864. 12mo. pp. 
xii., 256. 

This volume, in which Dr. Peabody's logical acuteness and felicity 
of illustration are amply represented, is a valuable and timely addition 
to the literature of the Evidences of Christianity. The title is interest- 
ing as a sign of the progress which the age is making towards the re- 
ligion of reason, when an author of such cautious and conservative ten- 
dency of thought does not hesitate to call Christianity the religion of 
Nature. 

Christianity is identical with natural religion so called, in the sense 
that " it is absolute, necessary, eternal truth." Such we understand to 
be the point of Dr. Peabody's reasoning. He sets aside the old strife 
between the champions of natural and revealed religion by the simple 
assertion that Christianity is natural religion revealed. 

Religion, however, properly speaking, is a sentiment, and what is re- 
vealed is the truth which that sentiment craves. Natural religion is one 
thing, and natural theology, the science of religion, is another. Nature 
teaches much which man, in what is commonly called the state of na- 
ture, could not or would not learn. But when Revelation has come, and 
with its miracles has quickened man to see and feel the continual mira- 
cles of Nature, Providence, and the Spirit, then Nature can verify and 
illustrate with wondrous beauty what man could not, by the help of Na- 
ture only, discover and prove. -Accordingly Dr. Peabody wisely and 
well devotes eight out of his twelve Lectures to the confirmation which 
Nature, human nature, human life, and human society afford of the be- 
nevolence, the providence, and the holiness of God, and to the intima- 
tions which, once awakened by revelation, we recognize in creation, 
consciousness, and conscience, of man's immortality. 

In short, we think Dr. Peabody sustains the claim he makes in his 
Preface, that, though his idea of Christianity being natural religion is 
not new, yet his use of it as the basis of a treatise on the " Evidences of 
Christianity " is somewhat new ; and we conclude with expressing our 
conviction that this volume is a worthy embodiment of its author's abil- 
ity, scholarship, and moral wisdom. 



